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THE  POET  AND  THE  ARTIST:    AND  WHAT 
THEY  CAN  DO  FOR  US 

AN   ADDRESS   TO   SHEFFIELD   ARTISANS 

IT  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  most  people,  I  suppose,  to  live  in  a  neces 
sarily  narrow  range  of  circumstances  and  interests.  It  is  only  one 
in  a  hundred  of  us  who  has  the  chance  of  travelling  to  far  countries, 
of  filling  his  mind  with  images  of  strange  and  beautiful  things,  of 
mixing  with  men  and  women  of  various  races,  and  finding  in  them 
that  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Even  of 
those  who  have  this  glorious  opportunity  many  return  home  no  wiser 
or  better  than  they  went,  which  to  us  stay-at-homes  is  perhaps 
a  little  consolation.  But,  all  the  same,  to  those  who  have  the  nature 
to  receive  what  is  beautiful,  it  is  and  must  be  a  drawback  to  pass 
their  lives  in  the  same  streets,  very  probably  hideous  streets,  and  to 
have  their  thoughts  occupied — as  the  thoughts  of  most  people  must 
be  to  a  great  extent — with  the  mere  struggle  for  existence,  or  for 
a  more  comfortable  existence  than  that  already  attained.  So  long 
as  our  youth  lasts,  things  are  not  so  bad  with  us — 

The  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 

Calls  forth,  at  every  season,  new  delights 

Spread  round  our  steps  like  sunshine  o'er  green  fields. 

But  as  youth  passes,  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  the  soul  are  apt  to 
fade,  the  world  becomes  commonplace  to  us,  the  people  in  it  outside 
our  own  circle  seem  no  longer  to  be  as  attractive  as  they  once  were, 
and  we  are  apt,  even  the  best  of  us,  to  grow  isolated  and  downcast. 
And  as  this  feeling  grows  within  us,  we  no  longer  have  any  impulse 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  perhaps  we  resign  ourselves  to  money- 
making  and  consider  our  old  dreams  the  illusions  of  youth.  And 
yet,  there  will  be  times  when  we  feel  how  little  money  can  do  for 
those  who  have  lost  the  power  of  delighting  in  what  they  have, 
times  when  we  cry  to  recover  a  purer  source  of  joy,  the  quick  sym 
pathy  and  the  imagination  of  our  boyhood,  or  indeed  to  gain  spiritual 
heights  such  as  boyhood  never  scaled.  It  is  a  mood  expressed  for 
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us  by  the  great  imaginative  poet  of  Northern  England,  Wordsworth, 
in  one  of  his  best-known  sonnets  : 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;   late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now,  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

When  we  realize  our  want,  perhaps  we  find  our  case  is  not  so 
hopeless.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  our  circumstances  are  not  to  be 
changed,  we  ourselves  may  be  changed.  We  cannot  in  actual  truth 
travel  to  strange  lands,  multiply  experiences  and  freshen  our  hearts 
with  the  friendships  of  men  and  women  of  other  circumstances  and 
other  minds  than  our  own.  And  yet  in  a  way  we  can  do  all  this  far 
better  than  any  personally-conducted  tourist.  There  is  a  world  of 
romance  and  beauty  at  hand  to  all  of  us,  in  which  at  any  spare  hour 
we  may  wander  at  will ;  a  world  in  which  we  may  form  friendships 
with  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  climes,  the  greatest  souls  that 
have  ever  lived  on  this  earth.  I  mean  the  world  of  Art.  Think  of 
the  lines  in  which  one  young  English  poet — one  born  in  the  middle 
class,  with  no  advantages  of  wealth  or  position — speaks  of  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  poet  Homer,  read  in  Chapman's 
translation.  It  was  to  him  more  than  a  visit  to  a  new  country, 
it  was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  : 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told, 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne  : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

Wrhen  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 
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But  if  we  believe  that  we  shall  find  in  artists  and  poets  our  best 
helpers  in  the  effort  to  lift  our  eyes  above  the  chimneys  to  the  ever 
lasting  hills,  then  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  together  this 
evening  how  it  is  that  artists  and  poets  are  constituted,  and  what  is 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  service  they  can  render  us. 

How  then  do  artists  and  poets  differ  from  ordinary  people  ? 
First  of  all,  artists  who  deserve  the  name  are  men  of  quicker  senses 
and  deeper  feelings  than  other  men.  Gazing  on  the  world  with  a 
glance  that  pierces  below  the  surface,  they  feel  profoundly  all  it 
offers  of  joy  and  all  of  sorrow.  To  them,  as  Keats  says, 

The  miseries  of  the  world  are  misery 
And  will  not  let  them  rest ! 

and  not  less  profoundly  the  joys  of  the  world  are  joys. 
Hear  what  they  say  of  themselves  : 

I  know  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 

The  Muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 

Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 

Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  loud, 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  th'  astonish'd  crowd. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

To  the  poet  everything  in  the  world  has  its  meaning. 

He  stood  and  watched  the  cobbler  at  his  trade, 
The  man  who  slices  lemons  into  drink, 
The  coffee-roaster's  brazier,  and  the  boys 
That  volunteer  to  help  him  turn  its  winch. 
He  glanced  o'er  books  on  stalls  with  half  an  eye, 
And  fly-leaf  ballads  on  the  vendor's  string, 
And  broad-edge  bold-print  posters  by  the  wall. 
He  took  such  cognizance  of  men  and  things, 
If  any  beat  a  horse,  you  felt  he  saw ; 
If  any  cursed  a  woman,  he  took  note. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie ; 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
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The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 

Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart; — « 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

Poets  and  painters  have  not  only  a  quick  eye  for  all  that  is  interest 
ing  and  beautiful  in  the  world  of  human  life  and  the  world  of  nature  ; 
not  only  a  heart  ready  to  respond  to  any  call  of  admiration,  indigna 
tion,  or  pity ;  they  have  the  special  gift  which  we  call  imagination. 
The  artist,  gathering  his  materials  here  and  there  in  the  world  revealed 
to  him  by  his  eye  and  ear,  re-fashions  them  and  makes  a  new  world  in 
his  mind.  From  his  loving  observation  of  the  beautiful  things  of 
life,  the  things  which  all  but  satisfy  the  heart,  he  can  form  fresh 
combinations  from  which  all  that  is  imperfect,  all  that  jars  or  disturbs 
the  effect,  is  excluded.  A  little  thing  becomes  significant  to  him 
because  he  sees  in  it  a  likeness  to  something  greater.  He  can  find 
in  outward  things  analogies  to  human  life  and  thought,  and  so  he 
can  attribute  to  these  outward  things  a  conscious  life  and  personality 
which  before  they  did  not  possess  : 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played; 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure  : — 
But  the  least  motion  that  they  made, 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 

To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

And  for  the  abstract  thoughts  of  his  own  mind  he  can  discover 
analogies  from  the  world  of  sense,  and  they  take  plastic  shape  within 
him.  How  do  Time  and  Eternity  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Shelley  ? 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity 

Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. 

By  these  gifts  of  watchful  observation,  of  profound  feeling,  and 
of  imagination,  poets  and  painters,  then,  can  create  in  their  own 
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minds  a  higher  and  more  harmonious  world,  unmarred  by  the 
littlenesses  and  meannesses  and  inconsistencies  of  the  world  of 
every  day. 

And  still  if  this  were  all,  they  might  be  of  little  avail  to  help  us. 
But  they  are  more  than  this.  They  are  artists,  that  is,  men  impelled 
to  express  what  they  see  and  feel  in  outward  form  :  in  what  we  call 
works  of  art.  Do  you  ask  what  is  the  impulse  which  moves  them  ? 
See  the  child  on  the  shore  casting  pebbles  in  the  water.  Why  does 
it  do  so  ?  Because  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  even  to  a  child  from 
the  sight  of  its  own  power,  the  visible  realization  of  its  own  will. 
See  the  savage  carving  on  his  bow  the  figure  of  the  horse  he  loves. 
Why  ?  Because  of  his  pleasure  in  impressing  on  the  material  world 
the  stamp  of  his  own  nature,  in  seeing  embodied  before  him  the 
thought  of  his  own  mind.  And  so  in  our  day  is  it  with  the  artist. 
He  cannot  rest  till  he  has  reduced  to  order  the  tumult  of  feelings  and 
visions  which  haunt  his  brain,  till  he  knows  himself  in  some  work 
that  fixes  for  ever  some  one  of  those  visions.  Goethe  tells  us  of 
the  impulse  he  felt  '  to  transform  into  an  image,  a  poem,  everything 
which  delighted  or  troubled  him,  or  otherwise  occupied  him,  and  to 
come  to  some  distinct  understanding  with  himself  upon  it  to  set  his 
inward  being  at  rest.1  The  artist,  be  he  architect,  sculptor,  painter, 
musician,  or  poet — for  this  is  true  of  all  of  them — wishes  to  realize 
himself  in  something  outside  himself,  to  give  that  vision  of  his  own 
mind  an  external  embodiment,  which  shall  call  up  in  others  the  same 
delight,  the  same  emotion — if  his  vision  was  a  noble  one,  it  will  be 
a  noble  emotion — that  he  has  himself  experienced. 

His  vision  came  to  him  by  the  channels  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
it  is  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  other  men  that  he  must  make  his  appeal. 
And  so  he  is  driven  first  to  find  a  fitting  material  for  his  artistic 
reproduction.  It  may  be  stone ;  it  may  be  canvas  and  colour,  and 
light  and  shade ;  it  may  be  sounds :  all  these  appeal  directly  to  the 
senses.  It  may  again  be  words,  which  appeal  to  the  senses  indirectly 
by  the  images  that  they  call  up.  If  his  work  is  to  be  drama,  his 
vision  will  be  expressed  not  only  by  the  words  put  in  the  mouths  of 
the  actors,  but  by  the  tones  of  the  actor's  voice,  the  visual  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  costume  and  scenery  and  grouping,  perhaps 
by  the  additional  element  of  music.  And  when  the  artist  has  found 
his  material,  he  must  find  the  form  to  which  that  material  must  be 
shaped — the  form  that  shall  express  just  what  needs  to  be  expressed, 
in  the  strongest  and  simplest  manner  possible ;  everything  being 
discarded,  however  beautiful  or  interesting  in  itself,  that  would 
interfere  with  the  effect  that  he  intends  to  produce.  This  is  that 
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process  of  selection  and  rejection  and  arrangement  which  in  the  art 
of  the  painter  is  called  composition. 

Art  therefore  has  its  two  elements  :  the  one  the  vision  and  imagina 
tion  of  the  artist,  his  power  to  create  a  world  in  his  own  mind  ;  the 
other  his  power  of  handicraft,  of  shaping  refractory  materials  to 
represent  what  his  mind  has  conceived.  Art  demands  from  the 
artist,  that  is  to  say,  first,  genius  or  inspiration ;  secondly,  the  power 
of  technical  accomplishment. 

Moreover,  the  artist's  genius,  however  great,  will  often  be  hidden 
from  us  till  he  has  acquired  the  technical  command  of  his  materials. 
The  earliest  works  of  some  of  the  greatest  poets  and  painters  are  of 
little  value  because  of  their  technical  faults.  And,  further,  because 
of  these  two  elements  in  every  work  of  art,  one  artist  will  often 
appeal  to  the  sympathetic  amateur,  who  can  catch  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit,  but  is  not  trained  enough  to  see  his  failure  in  execution  ; 
while  another  artist  will  appeal  to  his  brother  craftsmen,  who  see 
his  technical  excellence  and  perhaps  have  not  the  soul  themselves 
to  find  that  he  too  lacks  any  deeply  human  message.  The  artist- 
critic  may  err  even  as  the  amateur-critic  may  err  :  the  true  judge 
must  himself  combine  the  poet's  heart  with  the  trained  appreciation 
of  technical  skill. 

The  task  of  the  artist  in  shaping  his  material  to  his  purpose  has 
been  well  defined  by  Milton  when  he  says  of  Poetry  that  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Rhetoric  it  is  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate. 

Let  us  see  what  these  words  imply.  A  poem  or  a  picture  must 
be  passionate — charged  with  feeling.  It  springs  up  when  the  poet's 
heart  has  been  set  on  fire  ;  and,  as  it  comes  from  the  heart,  so  it  is 
to  the  heart  that  it  speaks.  But  we  must  not  misunderstand  Milton's 
expression.  The  word  '  passion '  with  us  generally  implies  feeling  of 
a  violent  kind  urging  to  action.  That  is  not  the  meaning  here. 
When  Wordsworth  says 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 

that  is  passionate  poetry,  though  the  passion  is  of  so  tender  and 
delicate  a  quality  that  it  is  only  certain  natures  that  are  capable 
of  receiving  it. 

A  poem  or  a  picture  must  be  simple.  If  it  is  to  make  us  feel  deeply, 
it  must  only  appeal  to  one  emotion  at  a  time.  The  grounds  suggested 
for  the  emotion  may  be  far  from  simple,  if  by  simple  we  understand 
ordinary ;  but  the  emotion  itself  must  be  unmixed.  If  one  part 
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of  a  picture,  if  one  element  of  a  poem,  fills  us  with  joy  and  another 
with  sorrow — so  that  the  two  emotions  stand  over  against  each 
other,  neither  being  victorious — the  result  upon  us  is  nil. 

Of  course  this  is  not  so  if  the  joyous  side  is  made  a  foil  or  contrast 
so  as  to  add  to  the  general  effect  of  the  sad  side,  or  conversely. 
The  gaiety  of  childhood  may  move  us  more  if  it  is  seen  triumphing 
over  untoward  circumstances — as  in  the  lovely  picture  of  children 
at  play  in  a  place  of  peril,  which  is  given  us  in  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Ninety-three '.  But  if  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  which 
predominated  in  the  artist,  we  are  only  puzzled  and  remain  cold. 

That  a  poem  or  a  picture  must  be  sensuous  merely  means  that  to 
touch  our  emotions  the  artist's  surest  way  will  be  to  approach  them 
through  the  senses.  That  the  painter  does  this  is  a  necessity  of  his 
art.  But  a  poet  must  do  so  also. 

Abstract  terms  may  convince  the  intellect,  but  the  feeling  will 
only  be  roused  by  something  that  can  be  seen  or  heard  or  handled. 
And  so  Poetry — the  most  abstract  of  the  fine  arts,  for  it  uses  words 
as  its  vehicle  instead  of  stone  or  colour — must  yet  use  words  in 
such  a  way  that  they  create  pictures  or  suggest  music.  The  poet 
does  not  say 

Merit  is  often  left  in  obscurity, 

which  would  teach  us  something,  but  would  leave  us  cold.    He  says 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

He  does  not  tell  us  that  the  swain  sang  his  song  '  early  in  the 
morning  ',  but  he  gives  us  an  exquisite  picture  : 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey. 

He  does  not  tell  us  that  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt  the  soldiers  looked 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight.  He  makes  the  moon  alive  and  looking  on, 
and  at  once  we  see  the  scene  with  heightened  feeling  : 

their  gesture  sad  .   .  . 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts. 

And  there  is  a  lovely  picture  of  a  moonlight  night  in  another  poet : 

The  moon  like  a  flower 
In  heaven's  high  bower 
With  silent  delight 
Sits  and  smiles  on  the  night. 

Here  you  have  even  a  double  appeal  to  the  senses.  Not  only  is 
the  moon  personified  as  a  being  smiling  on  the  night,  but  a  fresh 
picture  is  added — '  like  a  flower  in  heaven's  garden.' 
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And  poetry  is  sensuous  in  another  way.  Not  only  does  it  try  to 
move  us  by  means  of  pictures  for  the  eye,  but,  lest  for  a  moment 
the  emotional  excitement  should  cease  in  us,  it  is  all  the  while 
furnishing  delight  for  the  ear.  The  poet  gives  to  all  he  utters  the 
charm  of  rhythm,  and  often  that  of  rhyme  as  well.  Rhythm  and 
rhyme  are  not  arbitrary  things,  as  perhaps  some  people  suppose, 
but  means  exactly  calculated  for  the  effect  which  the  poet  intends. 
Only  take  a  piece  of  verse  and  deprive  it  of  its  rhythm,  keeping  the 
old  words  as  much  as  possible,'and  notice  the  loss  of  emotional  effect. 
Try  the  experiment  with  Tennyson's  lines  in  Locksley  Hall : 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men  ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they 
shall  do. 

When  I  have  said  that  Poetry  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  emotional 
excitement  by  its  constant  use  of  visual  images  and  by  the  constant 
appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  ear  by  the  subtleties  of  mejre,  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  Poetry  in  the  older  and  narrower  sense.  But 
in  modern  times  prose-drama  and  prose-fiction — to  some  extent, 
prose-description  such  as  that  of  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters — must 
also  be  included  under  the  head  of  Poetry.  These — though  they 
discard  some  of  the  ways  of  appeal  of  Poetry  proper — like  poems,  are 
works  of  imagination  and  art.  They  proceed  from  a  passionate 
heart  and  are  fired  with  passion  :  they  are  shaped  for  no  other  end 
than  to  set  before  the  reader  the  vision  of  the  world  which  haunts 
the  brain  of  the  dramatist  or  of  the  novelist.  Many  a  drama  and  many 
a  novel  may  be  a  piece  of  soulless  hackwork ;  so  may  many  a  pre 
tentious  building,  many  a  picture,  many  a  poem  in  metre :  but  the  best 
prose-dramas  and  novels  are  works  of  art,  not  only  in  general  concep 
tion,  but  in  the  technical  perfection  of  every  line  and  every  word. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  artist's  end  is  to  embody  his  own 
intellectual  emotion  in  something  that  shall  move  us  also,  and  we 
have  seen  the  nature  of  his  methods.  The  artist  is,  above  all,  a 
creator,  though  a  creator  who  creates  in  play,  as  it  were,  with  no 
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immediate  object  but  the  rejjef  of  his  own  nature.  And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  follows  from  our  conclusion. 
If  we  are  right  so  far,  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  poet  or  artist  is  either  to  imitate  or  to  teach. 

The  artist's  aim  is  not  to  imitate  :  the  merit  of  a  work  of  art  is  not 
that  it  is  a  close  copy  of  anything  that  was  before  the  artist's  eye, 
its  merit  is  to  reflect  what  was  in  the  artist's  mind.  Imitation  at 
best  can  never  be  completely  successful ;  a  picture  can  never  be 
a  wood,  and,  if  it  were,  we  should  after  all  only  have  two  woods 
instead  of  one.  But  often  the  nearer  an  imitation  approaches 
success,  the  less  satisfaction  does  it  yield.  There  are  some  portraits 
of  which  it  has  been  wittily  said  that  they  are  '  sickeningly  like  '. 
We  feel  that  works  of  this  kind  have  been  produced  by  the  develop 
ment  of  lower  faculties  and  the  extinction  of  higher  ones ;  they  have 
no  message  for  us  but  to  depress  us. 

A  work  of  art  is  great  because  it  has  in  it,  besides  nature,  the 
selective  mind  of  the  artist.  Its  greatness  is  in  proportion  to  the 
nobleness  and  rareness  of  the  vision  it  embodies  and  to  the  power  with 
which  that  vision  is  set  before  us.  A  certain  truth  to  Nature  there 
must  be  ;  for  if  our  senses  are  shocked,  as  they  would  be  if  we  saw 
grass  painted  red  or  a  woman's  hair  blue,  the  gateway  of  the  soul  is 
closed.  But  exact  correspondence  with  Nature  is  not  the  main 
thing.  The  pictures  of  Dante  Rossetti,  for  example,  have  a  power 
over  us  from  the  depth  of  their  emotional  quality,  even  more  than 
from  the  glow  of  their  colour,  though  we  may  see  at  once  that  this 
or  that  feature  in  them  is  out  of  drawing. 

And  it  is  because  a  picture  or  a  poem  raises  before  us  not  only  the 
scene  of  nature  which  we  might  have  viewed  for  ourselves,  but  the 
mind  of  a  great  artist,  that  we  can  say  that  Art  transcends  Nature. 
It  presents  us  with  a  world  of  more  complete  harmony  than  the 
world  without,  because  it  omits  everything  that  is  discordant  or 
insignificant.  No  natural  scene  is  so  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream  of 
fairyland,  no  madness  so  terrible  as  that  of  Lear,  no  woman  so 
universally  enthralling  as  Helen  of  Troy.  And  whereas  the  glory  of 
a  sunset,  the  resolve  of  a  hero,  is  a  thing  of  a  moment,  the  work 
of  art  that  enshrines  these  things  is  a  possession  for  ever. 

It  is  not  the  artist's  aim  to  imitate,  and  it  is  not  the  artist's  aim 
to  teach.  A  poem's  value  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the 
instruction  it  conveys.  Few  things  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  convey 
a  more  useful  lesson  than  the  lines, 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
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but  they  are  all  the  same  not  poetry,  but  prose.  And  when  the 
poet-^-as  poets  will — drops  for  a  moment  into  the  role  of  a  school 
master,  and  tries  to  instruct  us  instead  of  moving  us,  his  whole 
relation  to  us  is  changed.  In  poetic  minds  he  produces  the  same 
effect  as  is  caused  when  someone  who  has  seemed  to  us  in  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  one  of  the  most  charming  and  agreeable 
people  we  have  ever  met,  suddenly  betrays  his  real  character  by 
asking  us  to  subscribe  to  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  or  a  Family 
Bible  to  appear  in  parts.  Such  is  the  revulsion  of  feelings  excited 
by  the  poet's  descent  to  rational  instruction.  Our  own  poet,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  makes  this  descent  sometimes  with  disastrous  effect : 

Here 's  a  health  to  our  friends  of  Reform, 

And  hey  for  the  town  of  the  cloud, 

That  gathered  her  brows  like  the  frown  of  the  storm 

And  scattered  the  base  and  the  proud. 

Then  to  Bramhall,  by  bigots  unhung, 

And  Holland  the  fearless  and  pure, 

And  Bramley  and  Barker  the  wise  and  the  young, 

And  Bentley  the  Rotherham  brewer. 

Poetry  is  not  concerned  with  facts  of  nature,  but  with  feelings  ; 
with  facts  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  demand  of  poetry,  as  we  demand 
of  science,  that  it  should  be  true,  but  we  insist  that  it  should  be 
sincere — so  sincere  that  it  represents  not  only  what  the  poet  believes, 
but  what  he  deeply  feels. 

If  it  is  not  the  artist's  business  to  teach,  it  is  not  his  business  even 
to  teach  morality,  at  least  as  an  external  system.  A  work  of  art 
must  represent  the  artist's  sincere  and  individual  vision  of  what 
is  beautiful,  great,  and  wonderful  in  the  world.  If  the  artist,  purport 
ing  to  represent  the  world  before  him,  but  occupied  with  his  duty 
as  a  moral  teacher,  refuses  to  touch  the  darker  and  more  complex 
themes  of  crime  and  remorse,  refuses  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole,  so  far  from  being  more  moral,  he  is  less  so.  It  is  true  that 
timid  souls  take  fright  at  all  the  more  profound  effects  of  art :  but 
it  is  goody -goodiness  that  repels  the  strong  man,  and  the  artist  who 
stoops  to  provide  it  is  false  to  his  art.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  no  science  of  ethics  or  conduct  to  guide  men's  acts  :  only  that  Art 
has  no  more  concern  with  formal  codes  of  morality  than  with  the 
principles  of  geology  or  geometry.  For  the  artist, 

'Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Let  us  repeat  once  more  then,  a  work  of  art  is  not  a  copy  of  any 
thing  without,  nor  a  piece  of  instruction,  but  the  embodiment  of 
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a  mental  vision  touched  with  emotion.    Shakespeare  has  expressed 
this  with  that  clearness  with  which  he  understood  his  own  art : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

And  since  in  the  works  of  artists  and  poets  we  have  the  profoundest 
things  of  life,  noted  by  the  quickest  senses,  felt  and  pondered  over 
by  the  deepest  natures,  reproduced  in  sensuous  form  by  the  most 
skilful  creators,  these  works  are  to  us  a  world  in  miniature,  in 
which  the  things  of  this  world  are  so  mirrored  that  they  are  more 
clearly  seen  and  more  deeply  felt  than  they  are  in  the  life  of  every  day. 
As  the  Platonist  held  that  only  he  who  had  seen  Truth  and  Beauty 
in  themselves  could  recognize  their  dim  appearances  in  common 
life,  so  we  may  say  broadly  that  only  that  man  will  read  life  with 
truly  sympathetic  insight  who  has  lived  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  art. 

For,  don't  you  mark  ?  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we've  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see  : 
And  so  they're  better,  painted — better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  our  starting-point.  How  can  the  poets 
and  artists  help  us  ? 

I  think,  in  two  ways.  They  give  hours  of  escape  from  the  smallness 
of  our  surroundings  into  a  wider  and  fairer  world  where  our  s^ensgs 
are  charmed,  our  emotions  stimulated,  and  our  thoughts  raised  ;  and 
then,  secondly,  when  we  have  returned  from  those  spiritual  travels 
to  the  old  routine,  and  the  old  dull  scenes,  they  irradiate  those  scenes 
for  us  with  something  of  '  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land '. 

I  need  touch  but  very  briefly  on  these  two  blessings  of  Art. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  has  in  Poetry  and  Art  an  escape  and  solace 
from  daily  cares  !  He  will  not  be  one  who  makes  it  a  duty  to  read 
everything  that  is  famous  in  literature,  and  still  less  everything  that 
is  new.  Perhaps  he  will  say  as  Samuel  Rogers  said,  '  When  a  new 
book  comes  out,  I  read — an  old  one,'  or  with  the  Elizabethan  Nashe, 
'  Men  haste  unto  novelties,  and  run  to  see  new  things,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  usual,  of  the  multitude  is  admired,  yet  must 
Students  wisely  prefer  renowned  antiquity  before  new-found  toys.' 
But  he  will  have  some  dear  friends  among  the  men  and  women 
whose  genius  has  illumined  the  ages ;  dear  friends,  too,  among  the 
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characters  whom  those  creative  minds  have  imagined.  For  such 
is  the  strange  power  of  Death  that  Shakespeare  is  to  us  the  same  as 
Hamlet,  and  we  may  give  our  love  and  interest  as  we  please  to 
Chaucer  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  or  to 
the  '  poor  parson  of  a  town ',  to  Michael  and  Matthew,  to  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  to  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Henry  Esmond.  Happy  is  he  who 
lives  part  of  his  life  in  such  a  company,  till  he  knows  the  features 
and  the  tones  of  each  member  of  it  no  less  well  than  he  knows  those 
of  his  neighbours  in  the  street. 

Happier  still  is  the  man  who,  after  gazing  in  the  poet's  mirror, 
has  caught  something  of  the  poet's  vision  and  sees  common  life  with 
new  eyes  and  quicker  sympathy.     But  I  will  not  say  that  a  mere 
acquaintance  with  works  of  art  will  do  this  for  him.    If,  as  he  goes 
through  the  world,  he  is  to  feed  his  heart  in  a  wise  passiveness,  the 
heart  must  first  be  cleared  of  sordid  or  sensual  cares.     It  is  only 
those  who  have  kept  some  of  the  freshness  of  childhood  who  will 
really  respond  to  the  calls  upon   their   emotion   that   come   from 
Nature  and  from  the  world  of  Man.    But  granting  this,  can  we  over 
estimate   the   advantage  that   such  pure   souls   may  derive   from 
their  communion  with  the  great  imaginative  artists  ?     How  much 
will  they  now  see  in  Nature,  how  much  in  human  life,  that  they 
would  not  have  seen  of  themselves  !     There  is  no  incident  in  life 
that  will  not  be  ennobled  by  some  association  with  the  world  of 
art — birth  and  death,  heroism  and  love,  childhood  and  age.    In  the 
grimiest  places  there  will  be  found  glimpses  of  beauty,  the  beauty 
of  sunset  skies  and  bright  mornings,  and  no  less,  there  also,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  human  soul.     And  far  beyond  one's  immediate  sur 
roundings,  strange   places   and  strange   peoples   will   gather   sweet 
associations  around  them,  not  only  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Abbots- 
ford  and  Grasmere,  but  Brittany  and  Russia  and  the  South  African 
veldt  and  India  and  the  Far  East,  because  they  have  been  revealed 
to  us  by  our  painters,  or  because  they  were  the  homes  of  some  of 
those  human  beings  whom  we  have  grown  to  know  and  love.    We 
shall  be  able  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  a  true  poet,  who  is 
also  the  friend  of  many  of  us,  Edward  Carpenter  :    '  By  the  ever 
beautiful  coast-line  of  human  life,  in  all  climates  and  countries, 
wandering  on,  a  stranger,  unwearied,  I  meet  the  old  faces :  I  come 
never  away  from  home.'     The   prejudices   of  town,  of   party,  of 
country,  will  have  melted  away  in  the  sense  of  comradeship  and 
brotherhood. 

And  if  we,  any  of  us,  attain  to  this,  I  am  sure  that  the  good  will 
not  be  with  us  only.     Thanks  to  the  poets  and  artists,  we  shall  be 
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helping  to  lift  mankind  upward,  and  all  the  more  effectually 
because  unconsciously.  Shall  we  find  many  truer  helpers  of  men 
than  such  a  one  as  Walt  Whitman  calls  '  the  Answerer '  ? 

Then  the  mechanics  take  him  for  a  mechanic, 

And  the  soldiers  suppose  him  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  sailors  that  he 

has  followed  the  sea, 

And  the  authors  take  him  for  an  author,  and  the  artists  for  an  artist, 
And  the  labourers  perceive  he  could  labour  with  them  and  love  them, 
No  matter  what  the  work  is,  that  he  is  the  one  to  follow  it,  or  has 

followed  it, 
No  matter  what  the  nation,  that  he  might  find  his  brothers  and 

sisters  there. 

The  gentleman  of  perfect  blood  acknowledges  his  perfect  blood, 
The  insulter,  the  prostitute,  the  angry  person,  the  beggar,  see  them 
selves  in  the  ways  of  him,  he  strangely  transmutes  them, 
They  are  not  vile  any  more,  they  hardly  know  themselves  they  are 
so  grown. 
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